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“" Etremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever.’’—JEFFERSON. 


DEBATE IN CONGRESS. 
From the National Intelligencer. 


House or Representatives. 


Tuesday, January 15th, 1828. 
(Continued. ) 


The House having again gone into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Conoicr in the chair, on the bill for the relief 
of Marigny D’Auterive, and the question being on the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Gurtey, (to allow the claim- 
ant for the time of his slave while engaged in the public 
service during the attack on New Orleans, and also for the 
hospital charges after he wes wounded, ) 

Mr. P. P. Barsovr rose, and said that, as the Commiltee 
of the Whole, when this bill was last before them, bad been 
a enough to rise yoo his motion, and thereby to afford 

im an’ opportunity of expressing his views in relation to 
the proposed amendinent, he could not make a more suita- 
ble return than to fulfil the promise which he had at that 
time made of occupying their attention for as short a time 
as possible, and he shou'd, therefore, now compress what re- 
marks he had to make into the smallest compass, which 
would be consistent with rendering his meaning iatelligi- 
ble. And at the outset, (said Mr. B.) f fully reciprocate 
the sentiments so well expressed by a gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Bunwer) who addressed us on the subject, and 
1 assure him and this Comittee, that it is no part of my pur- 
pose, in the slightest degree, fo fan any flame of excitement 
which may have been kindled in the course of this debate; 
on the contrary, it will be my earnest endeavor to extin- 
guish the last ember which might contribute to feed it. tn 
any remarks which I shall make on this occasion, it shall 
nol be, as it certainly has not hitherto been, my intention 
to make any appeal whatever to passion or to prejudice, 
which I consider a3 the worst possible guides to a right de- 
cision in this or in any other tribunal on earth. My appeal 
shall be made to the sober judgment of the Committee, and 
to that alone. And in presenting it, | ask a candid and im- 
partial investigation. Nor shall [ attempt to discuss a ques- 
tion which has been alluded to by, I believe, almost every 
gentleman who has spoken in this debate, and which has 
been diseussed, in part, by some who have spoken—i mean 
the question whether slaves are property. I should as soon 
think of institutmmz a grave inquiry, whether or no-the ci- 
tizens of the Northern States bave a just title to those ships 
of theirs whose sails whiten the Ocean, or whether the in- 
habitants of the South have a right to that soil which yields 
them at this time but a slender revenue. It was truly as 
well as forcibly and beautifully said, that all property is 
the creature of faw. It isso. Itis the creature of-munici- 
pal law. The Constitution of the United States has been 
referred to by some gentlemen as bearing on this question. 
1 know of but two provisions in that instrument which refer 
at all to the subject matter of the present discussion. The 
first is that which declares, that, in taking the census of 
the United States, a certain pottion of this species of popu- 
lation shall be included. This it does for a two-fold pur- 
pose: first, to fix the relative proportion of represcntation 
of the different States.in this branch of the legislature: by 

which arrangement the Southern States get somewhat of 
2n addition to their numerical representation on this floor; 
but then, by way of offset, or equivalent, for this advan- 
tage, the Constitution fixes the same ratio for the direct 
taxation of those States: so that, while on the one hand 
they enjoy the benefit derived from an increased represent- 
"ion, by the same provision of the Constitution they labor 
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under the corresponding disadvautage of an increased tax- 
ation. The other clause having reference to aslave popu- 
lation, proceeds on the idea that they are property; but 
that question is settled by the municipal legislation of the 
States; and it speaks of them as “ persons held to service 
under the laws thereof.” Neither of these articles in the 
Constitution professes to establish the point, that slaves are 
property. Theone looks merely to representation anc tax- 
ation, and, by the other, their being property is assumed. 

I shall, therefore, proceed on the principle, as being un- 
questionable, and substantially unquestioned—as being a 
concessum by all who have engaged in the debate, that 
slaves are property. Two simple questions will then pre 
sent themselves on the amendment to this bill. The first is, 
shall the complainant be compensated at all, and if be shall, 
then, secondly, to what amount? 

Every citizen of this country owes to the government 
one common obligation, viz: to contribute his fair and 
equitable proportion ‘of bis property to those public bur- 
dens which are constitutionally imposed; he owes this, and 
he owes nomore. On this fundamental principle of socie- 
ty rests the tax-laying powerin this government, Thego- 
vernment levies a contrioution upon thé Citizens in propor- 
tion to their respective ability to pay, and the advantages 
which they derive from it, to enable them to meet its de- 
mands. The ordinary operation of raising taxes proceeds 
upon the principle that each man shall pay his fair propor- 
tion toward the general amount, and this is a principle 
which, as soon as mentioned, challenges the assent of every 
mind; and yet, all I ask is, that the Committee will apply 
this obvious principle to the present demand. I need not 
detain the Committee with those provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, which ensure the observance of this prin- 
ciple, both among the different States and among the peo- 
ple of the same State. The first provision in the Constitu- 
tion on this subject directs that taxation shall be propor- 
tioned according to the census, and that no direct tax shal 
be levied by the government, unless in the same ratio. . 

We further find a declaration that the imposts, duties, 
and excises, shall be uniform throughout the United States; 
that no export duty shall be collected, and that no prefe- 
rence shall be given to one port of the United States over 
another. These provisions, taken collectively, enforce the 
utmost equality on the subject of contributing to the pub- 
lic burdens among the different States of the Union. In re- 
ference to the people of the same State, taxes on consump- 
tion are said to act upon the volition of those who pay 
them, and the presumption is, that, in general, their 
payment will bear proportion to the ability of those who 
pay; and, as to direct taxes, the laws provide every pre- 
gaution to render them as equal as possible. 

I say, then, that, in the ordinary operation of government, 
when it draws to itself the wealth of the people by taxation, 
the principle with which I set out is open and palpable, 
and no mind hesitates to assent to it. But the difficulty in 
the present case arises, because that case is urder peculiar 
circumstances. 


Besides the ordinsry power of taxation, there is another 
power, which, for the sake of distinction, I wil) call an ex- 
traordinary one. It arises from the transcendental power 
of the government, or what has been denominated by wri- 
ters, the emineat domain. This they define to be a power 
in the government of a country, to appropriate the wealth 
of that country in cases of necessity, and with a view to 
the public safety. This definition shows at once the origin 
of the power, and its proper limitation. It must have its 
source in necessity. and for the object of its exercise the 
public safety. The power, therefore, is co-extensive with 
the necessity which gav@ it birth. and reaches no farther. 
When that eonjuoction of circumstences which produced 
the necessity has passed away, this right which grew out 
of it falls with it. Ac attention to the charectér, of this 
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| power, will, 1 think, quiet the apprehensions which have 


been expressed by some gentiemen during the present de- 
bate: but, in saying this, 1do not mean in the least to ad- 
mit that Congress may reguiate the right and title to slave 
property? No mere than I mean to admit that they may 
regulate the right to the soil of the several States. 

To illustrate my meaning, I will take the liberty of pre- 
senting a few examples, Suppose that you had ap army 
which was suffering for the want of food, and that, owing 
to an accidental position of the ordinary commissariat, (or 
by whatever other name the subsistence department of an 
army is distingui-héd,) provisions are not to be bad, may 
not the commanding officer, uader this pressure of imme- 
diate pecessity, take, wherever he may find it, sv much 
food as is absolutely requisite? Or, suppose your troops, 
when in some important position, should be destitute of 
ammunition—the army Wants powder and jead—may not 
the commander take it, if a supply is within his reach?, Or, 
suppose again, that your army isin a state of difficulty or 





embarrassment, in regard to the saving of its baggage, and 
the bringing off of the wounded; and that, for these purpo- 
ses, necessity calls for a cart, or wagon, the horses which 
draw it, and the slave who was their driver—(for I pre- 
sume the wagon would be of Jittle use without the driver. ) 
Under these circumstances the act is done: the cart, hor- 
ses, and driver, are impressed for the public use—none 
can believe that the title to any property is aflected beyond 
the duration of the indispensable necessity of the occasion. 
So, if it become necessary to occupy a building, or domi- 
cile, as a deposite for military stores, the effect of even 
that would be but temporary. No title to that domiicil 
would be at all affected. No more would the title to a 
slave. There is none, who willsay that this temporary use 
of any of these things, transfers to the government any far- 
ther power over them. Now, when this poWer is thus ex- 
ercised, what is the language of justice? It is, that com- 
pensation be made to the owner. The case has’ been apt- 
ly compared to that where merchandise is thrown over- 
board for the safety of a vessel. In the fifth amendment 
of the Constitution, this principle is acted on, and the puw- 
er thus to take private property for the public use, is vir- 
tually affirmed, by denying its existence under some par- 
tieular circumstances. What are those circumstances’— 
They are expressed by the words, ** without just compen- 
sation.” To ascertain the meaning, we need not go be- 
yond the terms. ‘“ Compensation,” in my apprehensicn, 
means ap equivalent, and the term ‘‘ just” signifies (among 
other things) that it be full and complete: ‘ just comper- 
sation” ts, therefore, to be understood as a full and eon - 
plete equivalent for the loss or injury sustained. 1 ask, if 
this were declared as between two individuals; one of 
whom had caused a loss to the other, and the proposition 
was, to determine what should be “ just compensation,” 
whether there is a court or jory on earth that wouid stop 
short of measuring the compensation by the measure of the 
loss? Can itbe contended that some paltry allowance for 
the use of the cart and driver, is sufficient to satisfy this 
principle? In answer, let me put a case: Suppose this 
slave had been impressed, and, before he had been one da 

in the service, he was wounded, and the wound was suc 

as might disqualify bim for subsequent Jabor, or even de- 
stroy hit altogether, and bis master sbould then be allow- 
ed 50 or 100 cents for his day’s labor—how would the ques- 
tion stand? I need only appeal to the culpable principle of 
ordinary justice. The claimant, through the tex-leying 
power of the government, bas already contributed bis share 
to the public burdens. If you, after this take his siwv¥e, 
worth, | will supp: se. $500, and that slave is kil ed or dis- 
abled, and you make him vo compensation for the value of 
his slave, will be not present a singular spectacle ip socie- 
ty? He has paid his share, with ethers, of the common: 





contribution to government, and, at the same time, under 
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an extraordinary exercise of the power of that Go- 
vernment, he has paid, over and above this, to the full 
amount of the vee of his slave, if killed, or a part of 
his value if partially disabled. I will put to the com- 
mittee this proposition: when it is your purpose 
to make just compensation, do you not mean 
that the compensation shall be equal to the loss 
sustained? And if you do not do this, does not 
the individual lose to the amount of all the excess 
of what he has contributed beyond his share to the 
public burdens of the country? And if you do 
mean to compensate him, must you not inquire in- 
to the actual amount of his loss? This prirciple, if 
once admitted, leads to the conclusion that the pro- 

osed amendment to this bi!! ought to be adopted. 

he whole argument may be reduced to one or 
two syllogisms. The Constitution says that pri- 
vate property shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation—but private property 
has here been taken for the public use; therefore, 
just compensation ought to be made. Again, com- 
pensation to ve just, must be equal to the loss sus- 
tained—but the loss sustained has been that pro- 
vided for in the amendment; therefore that amount 
ought to be allowed. 

One or two arguments have been employed by 
gentlemen on the other side, which I feel myself 
bound to meet. One of them, which was first 
brought forward by the member from New York, 
(Mr. Storrs) and which has since been iterated 
and reiterated, I confess, surprises me. It is this: 
if a slave is to be paid for because he has been kill- 
ed or wounded, why must you not pay on the same 

rinciple for an apprentice, or ason? To me it 
is wonderful thata gentleman of the acuteness of 
mind which all allow to fhat gentleman, did not at 
once see that thereis a conclusive answer to this 
argument. A son and an apprentice are citizens 
of the state—they are members of the political 
community; and, in that character, they owe, in 
their own persons, a share of service to the public. 
This obligation is paramount to any subordinate in- 
dividual contract. The contract between master 
and apprentice, and the power of the father over 
the son, are subordinate to the public duty which 
they both owe to the country. If an apprentice, 
who has entered into a contract with a master, 
shall subsequeatly enter another contract with ano- 
ther master before the first has expired, may not 
be with whom the first contract was made, insist 
on its execution, and set aside the second? Though 
the corpus of a slave be a person, yet he is never- 
theless property; and on this great principle | 
found my argument. The parallel attempted to be 
established 1s wholly untenable’ ‘The slave, as an 
item of property, is not a member of the body poli- 
tic; he owes no service on his own account to the 
government. The government knows him only as 
the property of his master, and it can get at him 
only in two ways—the one is by the ordinary pro- 
cess of taxation, and the other is by the extraordi- 
nary exertion of power, under a pressing public 
emergency. In that case, compensation must be 
made—it must be just—and te be just, it must be 
equivalent. This isan answer to the argument 
drawn from the analogy of a minor or apprentice. 

Another argument was advanced by the gentle- 
man from N. York, (Mc. Storrs) which also calls 
for notice. That gentleman labored to prove, that 
the government, in no circumstances whatever, 
may take a slave for the public military service. 


I have already endeavored to shew that slaves 
can, in no case, be considered or treated as militia 
—as troops. That is out of the question. Such 
@ proposition cannot even be received for dis: 
cussion. There is no man who can doubt that 
the people only, are fit to compose the army. 
But a slave, considered as property, may rightfully 
be taken for the government service, when extreme 
becessity requires. But placing the question on the 
gentleman's own ground, aud admitting, fur argu- 
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ment’s sake, that the governmert acted wrongfully | House (as evinced by this debate,) is calculated to 





in taking this slave, [ ask this committee if they |awaken a high degree of sensibility in the quarters 


are prepared for the conclusion that the sufferer is! 


entitled to no compensation, because, in inflicting | 
the loss, the government did wrong. Is the govern- 
ment not to pay, because it acted wrongfully, when 
it would be bound to pay, evenif it had acted 
rightfully, in taking this slave? If you once main- 
tain that the government acted wrongfully in this 
matter, you must then compare the case to that of 
two individuals, one of whom has wrongfully in- 
jured the property of the other. Is not the wrong- 
doer bound to make compensation to the full ex- 
tent of the injury? The argument of the gentleman 





comes to this: That government is not responsible, 
because it has done wrong. Now, I say, with all, 
deference for the acknowledged talents of that gen-| 
tleman, if ever there. Were a non-sequilor this is, 
one. The case is not at ali altered because the 
act was done by an officer of the government: for 
besides the argument that the act itself was right— 
supposing it to have been wrong, [ appeal again 
to the gentleman himself, whether, if one party 
commit on another a tort or trespass by bis agent, 
the principal is not responsible for all consequen- 
ces! 

(Here Mr. Storrs replied, I agree with the hon. 
gentleman that, when the act of the agent 1s within 


the lawful line of his agency, the principal is respon- 
sible.) 


Mr. Barzour resumed. I put it to the gentleman 
whether, if one trespass by order of another, the lat- 
ter is not responsible. But there is no need to dis- 
cuss the question in that view of it. Where the 
case of extreme necessity exists, the extraordinary 
power of the government may be exercised. The 
officers for the time being, are only its agents, and 
the responsibility devolves on their principal. Ido 
not, indeed, wish to carry this principle to an extra- 
ordinary and unreasonable length, I[f the officer 
wantonly, or unnecessarily, invade the property of 
the citizen, he is atrespasser. But then this must 
be shewn, and, in the present case, not so muchas a 
doubt has been suggested of the existence of such a 
case of necessity. If the necessity exist, then that 
case has arrived, in which the government may take 
private property for the public defence. The gov- 
ernment did this. ‘They did it through their officer, 
and the result has been, a loss to this claimant of so 
much value as that for which he asks us to indemni- 
fy him. If wedoso, we must restore him to an 
equality, as to his contribution to the public service, 
with others—his fellow-citizens. If he had but this 
one slave, and lost this, then he would have contri- 
buted more to the requirements of government, fo: 
the public defence, in proportionto his ability, by 
perhaps ten or tweuty times, than his neighbors had 
done. This surely ought notto be. I conclude, 
therefore, that we ought to make him compensa- 
tion, and that the compensation ought to be equal 


to the loss. And shall, therefore, vote for the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. Arcuer, of Va. said, he had not risen with 
any view of entering into the present argument, nor 
toany extent into tiat of the real question from 
which the debate had wandered. I have, said Mr. 
A.a higher purpose. I thought, when the amend- 
ment was offered, that the debate ought not to have 
been raised; but as it has proceeded thus far, it 
ought not, I think, now to be repressed. Some re- 
marks appeared demanded of geutlemen from the 
South, by various considerations. We owe it to 
ourselves toshew, that when what we consider as 
our most vital interest has been brouglit into dis- 
cussion, we have not been more remiss in our duty 
te our constituents than others. We owe it to 
Northern gentlemen to respond to the liberalits 
they have evinced. We owe it to the public, anu 
the Southeru public in particular, to shew how that 
question has arisen in the devivus course of thi 





debate. The mention of the word slavery in this 


in which it prevails. ‘This was no subject of re- 
proach. We know it fo be the most delicate of all 
our interes's—we feel that it is a nerve which can- 
not be struck without communicating the shork to 
every function of our social system. The Consti- 
tution gives us the exclusive right of judging in all 
questions affecting this interest, and we well know 
that any foreign interference can but aggravate the 
evil, whatever il may be. We fear that interfer- 
ence; and why? There isa belief (whether well 
or ill founded makes no difference as to the effects.) 
ina'l the slave-holding states, that a fanatical spi- 
rit exists in many of the non-slave-holding states, 
which would interfere, and intertere fatallv, in this 
mat'er. No matter whether this apprehension be 
just or not, its influence on Southern feelings is a 
fact not to be disputed—ane it has produced and pro- 
duced justly, in the South, a sensibility, amounting, 
it might, be to ferocity on this point. And here he 
would take occasion to say of the people of the 
slave-holding states, that they were as loyal as the 
subjects of the Kings to the authority which they 
recognize, and to which they assented by the con- 
stitution— they are restive under all other authority 
—and he hoped they ever would be so. 

The subject of thisamendment has gone abroad 
to the country, as in itself a subject of excitement. 
Ata distance, people do not make nice distinc- 
tions—and it will be so considered. Now I think 
it ought not to have such acharacter, and regard it 
as an office of justice and utility to place it in its 
true character. There is no excitement here which 
can be justified, and I shall be discharging a very 
gratifying duty if I can succeed in impressing that 
Opinion on this committee and on the country. Sir, 
is there any man here who has attempted to main~ 
tain that slaves are not property? There is not 
one. All the gentlemen who have taken part in 
this debate, have expressly disclaimed such a posi- 
tion. How, indeed, can any man maintain it? If 
any one would attempt to maintain such a position 
to me, and I considered him worthy of being treat- 
ed with the decency of a rep!y, my only answer to 
him would be—*“Look at the fact. Who contribu- 
ted to form this Constitution? Those who at that 
moment held slaves—they held them under it when 
it was formed, and they continue to hold them now 
as they did then.” If any man doubted that slaves 
were property, in the contemplation of the Consti- 
tuticn, he was a fool. If he denied this, not doubt- 
ing it, he was a knave. I believe there is no such 
man here. 
who affect to believe so, that they may make this 
subject a handle to produce excitement: Their 
purpose was for their own selfish ends—to disturb 
the harmony of the Union. But I owe it to the non- 
slave-holding states to deciare, that, as far as I have 
been able to obtain information on the subject, this 
class is as much despised there, by all the most res- 
pectable classes, as they can be among us. . Sir, the 
proposition that slaves are not property, has not 
been maintained, as I consider, in this debate. It is 
the supposition that it has been advanced by impli- 
cation, that has excited the warmth which has ap- 

eared, I certainly did not so understand the re- 
port of the committee of claims. They did not say 
so. ‘They say only, that this kind of property has 
not been put upon such a footing by the usage of 
tLis government, as that, if lost or injured, it is to be 
paid for from the Treasury. Does this amount to 
a denial that slaves are property? The committee 
say that this kind of property is subject to a cer- 
tain usage. Does this deny the existence or valid- 
ity of the property? If that were established, then 
all property whatever must be annulled: for, all 
kinds of property whatever, are the subjects of 
peculiar regulation in some form or other. The 
committee,and gentlemen in debate, have in effect 
maintained, not that we have no property in our 
slaves, but that this is a kind of property so pecu- 


There may be an inconsiderable class 
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ment may, in no case whatever, lay hand upon it)is to say, is permanent. It is inherent in him as 4 
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by impressment. Sir, instead of complaining, we/ slave, and no law can remove it until he ceases to 
ought to be much obliged to Northern gentlemen:)be o slave. The idea that slaves are to be distin- 
Their doctrine, I hold indeed to be wrong; but we| guished in any manner from other property, grows 
owe them every obligation, and every acknowledg-; out of a misapprehension of the character in which 











ment, and I tender to them my thanks for the libe- 
ral ground they have taken. What they contend for 
js, that this is a higher species of property thay any 


other; that the sweeping power of the government. 


must here stay its hand; it cannot even touch it. I 
consider it just, therefore, to give the true character 
to this debate: to let the Southern States know that 
there appears no design to call in question the title 
or jurisdiction of their property. ‘The committee 
have not questioned it; none but fools could deny; 
none but knaves will impeach it. The doctrine 
maintained, is no leaven to sour the daily and ne- 
cessary bread of our harmony. Its propagation is 
no sowing of the dragon’s teeth, to spring up in ci- 
vil discord and conflict. It is a liberal doctrine, 
though not a sound one. 


If it were true, that there exists no power in the 
government, at any time, or under any circumstan- 
ces, to impress slaves, then it is also true, as con- 
tended, that the officer who took the slave in ques- 
tion, committed an irregular act, is liable to an ac- 
tion for trespass, and the government is not bound 
to pay for what he did, as the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Srorrs,) has inferred. But the trans- 
cendentai right of the government over all property 
whatever, has never been contested. If an extreme 
exigency occurs, all the property, and all the peo- 
ple of the country may be taken and employed for 
the public defence. But the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Svorrs,) maintains, that, in regard to 
slave property, this power is limited, and must be 
so, on account of the danger which would follow 
from it. If slaves are to be taken for soldiers in 
the Southern States, and the apprentice and the 
minor may be takenin the Northern; if the son may, 
be torn from his father’s hopes, and from his mo- 
ther’s anguish, then, says the gentleman, there is an 
end at once to every thing like freedom. But this 
danger has no ground either in fact, or in construc- 
tion. Not in fact: for when soldiers may be legally 
demanded of us, we will always be ready in the 
South to furrish better than our slaves—ourselves. 
ifthe time should ever come, when South or North 
government or people shall tolerate the idea of fill- 
ug their ranks with slaves, all questions of legal 
power will be speedily at an end. We shall all be 
slaves together, to the first master who will assert 
his authority. ‘The doctrine is equally .nsound, as 
a doctrine of construction; because you may take 
slaves as property for the public use, it does not fol- 
low that you may use them as soldiers. You may 
impress property, men, too, by draft, according to 
the measure of public exigency. But neither, with- 
outabuse,can be employed, except in a function 
tnd manner adapted and referable to its proper 
character. May youemploy a drafted man as a 
mere beast of burthen? No! You can as little 
‘mploy a mere article of property, aslave, in the 
Proper function and capacity of a citizen. You 
"ay not employ any object which you take for a 
‘se which disagrees with the character in which it 
Staken. You may take citizens; you may take 
Mroperty; but citizens must be put to the employ- 
“eut of citizens, and property to the uses of pro- 
erty. You cannot enlist, though you may impress 
ga Why not? Because enlistment is a con- 
me rs and imports a free agent. The distinction as 
on “gn of an apprentice, which has been spo- 
fsabil is, that he labors only under a temporary 
S an We to make this contract. The disability is 
ie erent and incurable: law may remove it, 
. “len he becomes a citizen capable of making 
eet. Not so with the slave. His is an 
™ pacity, as distinguished from a disability: that 
ma that it stands distinguished from all other 

perty in this important respect—that the govern- 











slaves are regariled by the Constitution The fra- 
mers of this instrument evinced a studious desire to 
avoid introducing the name. Whenever allusion 
became necessary, periphrasis has been resorted to. 
But no point of the Constitution, in its true intent, 





sustains the idea of their being regarded in a light 
different from property. Whenit speaks of them 
as persons; reference is intended to their condition 
as human beings, and not to the artificial legal ac- 
ceptation of that term, as importing something dif- 
ferent from things as the ordinary subjects of pro- 
perty. In relation to the clause in which restraint 
on the importation of “certain persons” is intended 
for a term, this is the uncontested import. By per- 
sons, are intended those who were to be introduced 
as slaves only, and on whose importation a duty 
might be imposed, as is ordinarily done on property. 
Human persons are meant, but not legal persons. 
Legal persons have rights, duties, and obligations. 
These attributes are of the essence of a legal per- 
son. Can aslaveever have these? Certainly not. 
The constitutional regulation in respect to the cen- 
sus, has been adyerted to by some gentlemen, by 
which three-fifths of the slave population are to be 
added to the number of free persons in the slave- 
holding states. Does the constitution by that pro- 
vision recognize slaves as persons in the legal ac- 
ceptation? I say that it does not, and that the con- 
sideration of the true purpose of that article dis- 
proves such an idea. Under the old Confederation 
there was no ratio of representation. Each state 
was éntitled to one vote. By the Constitution, both 
the rule of representation and the rule of taxation 
were altered. Under the Confederation, the rule 
of taxation was derived from real property only. 
But the value of real property will always be rela- 
tively greater, amidthe denser and more active 
population of countries without slaves as compared 
with those which have them. 

This was the case in the Northern States, and 
made a change of the rule desirable. With them 
there could be no objection to the adoption of a rule 
from population. The same rule, applied to the 
Soutli, would extend only to our free population--- 
the component elements of our political society. 
There could be no right to look to any other ex- 
cept in the character of property. Here, then, the 
rule would become unequal, and another must be 
resorted to. Writers differ whether the ratio of 
representation should be drawn from taxation or 
population. The framers of the Constitution adopt- 
ed population asthe general standard, but when they 
came to the Southern States they found that justice 
required them to adopt a mixed rule, founded part- 
ly on population and partly on property, and it was 
for this reason, and not because slaves were regard- 
ed as legal persons, that three-fifths of the number 
of slaves was allowed to be taken info account for 
the purpose of representation, to be added to the 
number of the free inhabitants. What is the proof? 


The Sunday School Committee beg leave to 
report: 

That since they had the honour of last addressing, 
you on this important branch of the Society’s charge, 
they have with increased pleasure attended to the 
duties of their appointment. A pleasure resulting 
from a conviction of the value of the institution, by 
observation of the progress in useful learning, made 
by the portion of that unfortunate class of the human 
family which has come under the notice of your. 
committee—the advancement in reading and wri- 
ting made by some of the scholars, when. we con- 
sider the disadvantages under which’ the most of 
them must necessarily. labour, and the very limited 
time your committee are enabled to devote to their 
instruction, has been subject of astonishment and 
gratitude. And the effect produced on their moral 
deportment it is believed has been sensibly felt. 

The School has been but a few months in opera- 
tion, yet no less than 73 persons have partaken of 
its benefits—some of whom, at their commence- 
ment in your School, were unacquainted with the 
English alphabet, who are now capable of readin 
intelligibly, and of writing a legible hand. The 
good conduct and diligence evinced by the scholars 
generally, has also been satisfactory to your com- 
mittee, and is worthy of remark. On account of 
the shortness of the days making it very difficult, and 
almost impracticable for most of the pupils to at- 
tend during the winter season, it was judged most 
expedient by your committee, to adjourn the School, 
which was accordingly done on the 10th November, 
to be again convened on the first Sunday in April. 

When we consider the great debt which is due 

by the American people to the injured Africans, we 
cannot but feel the highest satisfaction in contem- 
plating the great interest which has within a few 
years been manifested, and which. sentiment is ra: 
idly increasing in all quarters of our country, and 
indeed we may say over the world, for their resto- 
ration and happiness. And we believe that not 
among the least powerful engines, which are under 
Providence to produce this desirable issue, is the 
establishment of institutions similar to that confi- 
ded to the care of your committee. We should be 
wanting in our duty to our coloured population—to 
you and to ourselves, were we to omit encouraging 
you in the prosecution of your laudable designs, es- 
pecially the dissemination of useful literature, which. 
is so essentially necessary to dispel the deep-rooted 
prejudices which many of them entertain against the 
great schemes and designs which are in active ope 
rations for their benefit. 
In conclusion, your committee would suggest the 
propriety of your corresponding with other Socie- 
ties, the object of whose establishment is similar to 
yours, for the purpose of .inviting them to open 
Schools for the instruction of colored persons. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

WM. SHEPHERD, Chairman. 





If population solely had been made the rule, whd* 
would have been the result? Surely they mu 
have gone the whole length of the principle, and 
the slave population must have been included 
There was no conceivable reason why three-fifth 
only should be admitted, if representation was td 
be founded on population merely. The regulatior 
would have been absurd, as well as unjust, but the 
authors of the Constitution allowed to the slave? 
holding States all their population, and added td 
this three-fifths of the amount of a certain descrip- 
tion of their property. 


in favor of our slave property is not countenanced 
by any jpst construction of the Constitution. 





(To be Contipued.) 
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Comaunicated for the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
CIRCULAR, 


But the territory of ten miles square, composiug the 
District of Columbia, belongs to the whole peop!e 


= es 
tae 


tory which is entrusted to its exclusive legislation— 


‘that sacred spot, consecrated, as it were, to free- 


| . . . ° . . 
PROM THE CORRESPONDING comMiTTes of tue of this confederated republic, and is subject to the|dom, by being set apart as the seat of the Nation- 


MANUMISSION SUCIETY OF NEW YORK, 


9 ; - Sikod | 
Sir: Ata recent meeting of the Manumission| 


| 


Society of this city, the undersigned were instruct- 
ed to correspond with distinguished individuals, in | 
other parts of the country, who are friendly to the| 
emancipation of those unhappy sons of Africa’ 
who are held jn slavery in the United States—and | 
particularly in refereuce to the patriotic and hu-| 
mane project of procuring the Abolition of Slave-| 
ry, ia the District of Columbia. I[t is understood 
that a resolution having this object in view, will 
be moved in the House of Representatives, during 
the present Session of Congress. And with a view 
of strengthening the hands of the friends of African 
emancipation in that body, we have put into circu- 
lation in this city, a memorial, (a copy of which is 
herewith transmitted,) for the signatures of our 
fellow-citizens, which will be forwarded to Wash- 
ington with all convenient expedition, We cannot) 
but. believe that the continuance of Slavery irl 
the District of Columbia is grossly inconsistent! 
with our republican institutions, and particularly | 
disgraceful to our country. In this opimon we) 
feel confident that you, and the free and’ intelli- 
gent people by whom you are surrounded, will co- 
incide, Atall events under the impression that the 
views of the people in your section of the country 
do not differ materially from ours, we have taken 
the liberty of calling your attention to the subject 
at this time, and of soliciting your active co-ope- 
ration. 

It is therefore respectfully suggested, in order to 
have something like a simultaneous movement in 
the cities and important towns in the free states, 
that your citizens be requested to join with’ us 
in memorializing Congress upon this important 
subject, and at this time. We think—and we 
hope, you will agree with us—that the friends of 
abolition owe it to the great cause in which they 
are engaged, to adopt vigorous measures in support 
of the gentleman, who, it is anderstood, is soon to 
bring the subject before Congress. And we there- 
fore trust, that through the means of a public meet- 
ing or otherwise, you will get up a memorial to Con- 
gress upon this subject—obtain as powerful a list 
of signatures as possible, and transmit the same to 
Washington, without delay. 





(Signed,) 
Josera Curtis, 
Wittiam L. Srone, 
Tuomas Hate, { Corresponding Com- 
Ira Coizey, : miltee, 
Witter Seaman, = | 


Manton Day. 


N. B. Our Society has determined likewise to 
petition the Legislature of this State, now in session, 
for the purpose, if possible, of inducing that body 
to instruct its Senators in Congress, and request the 
representatives from this Sfate, @ join in the effort 
to procure the Abolition of Slavery in the District 
aforesaid. Perhaps you will feel disposed to join 
us in this measure also. We should be happy of 
your co-operation in both applications. 


To the Honorable the Senate, and House of Re-! 
presentatives of the United States. 


The Memorial of the subscribers, inhabitants of 
the city of New-York, respectfully represents,— 

That your Memorialists are desirous, that your 
honorable bodies should pass a law, providing for! 
the Abolition of Slavery, in the District of Colum- 
bia, in such manner, as in the opinion of your ho- 
norable bodies, may be most expedient. 

Your Memorialists, aware of the difficulties at- 
sending this subject, in some States of the Union, 
are far from suggesting that your hemerable bodies 





shoul!, or that you have the right to interfere with 
Buose State laws by which slavery is authorised. 


Congress assembled. [t appears therefore very 
Laws for the Government of this District, should 

€ in consonance with the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, under which you are convened, and which 
was formed among other things, to establish justice, 


(exclusive jurisdiction of their representatives in|/al Government, and the site of the Great National 
Temple of Liberty. 
obvious to your Memorialists, that the Code of | 


There is another reason why in the opinion of your 


h—— it would be peculiarly befitting and 


proper for your honorable body to adopt sume 


| measure which will be considered as @ decisive opin- 


ion as to the expediency of the measure proposed to 


aud secure the blessings of liberty, to the people of Congress. Itinay to some be matter of astonishment, 


the United states and their posterity. Moreover, 
it would seem that the great principles of republi- 
canism, and equal rights, which our country, in its 
national capacity, has announced to the world, 
should be exemplified in practice, in that small ter- 
ritory at least, subject to the immediate govern- 
ment of the National Legislature. Your memorial- 
ists know nothing more inconsistent with this plain 
duty, than the evidence of Slavery, under the eyes 
of those, whom the people have chosen to guard 
their liberties; and they therefore earnestly entreat 
your honorable body, that the government of this 
great “ Republic, glorying as it does, in acknow- 
ledging and protecting the rights of man, and in dif- 
fusing the blessings of freedom, may no longer, 
by its laws, withhold those rights and blessings 
from any portion of the inhabitants of its own im- 
mediate territory; and that in the exercise of your 
constitutional prerogative, you will immediately 
provide for the Abolition of Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in such manner as may seem to 
your wisdom best.” 


To the Honorable the Legislature of the Stale of 
New York, in Senate and Assembly convened. 


The Memorial of the subscribers, citizens of 
New-York, respectfully Represents,— 

That the Pa amr members of the Manumis- 
sion Society of the city of New-York, have been ap- 

ointed a Committee with instructions to request 
rom your honorable body the adoption of such mea- 
sures on your part, as shall seem best calculated 
to procure the Abolition of Slavery in the District 
of Columbia. 

Not only the Manumission and Abolition Socie- 
ties in various parts of the country, but as the un- 
dersigned have reason to believe, a vast majority 
of the citizens of the free states, have for a long 
time regarded the existence of slavery in the only 
district of country subject to the immediate and 
sole government of Congress, as entirely inconsis- 
tent with our national character and our republican 
professions and institutions. This faet must be ob- 
vious toevery man who reflects how explicitly and 
solemnly it is set forth in the preamble to the great 
charter of our independence, that “aLL MEN ARE 
CREATED EQUAL, THAT THEY ARE ENDOWED BY 
THEIR CREATOR WITH CERTAIN UNALIENABLE RIGHTS ; 
AND THAT AMONG: THESE ARE LIFE LIBERTY AND 
THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS.” 

The undersigned are aware that several memo- 
rials have heretofore been presented to Congress 
upon this subject; bat they have been got up with- 


out concert, sometimes by individuals, and at others ms 


by small societies, and altogether without that 
force and energy, the result of combinations, so ne- 
cessary in the successful prosecution of any cause, 
however worthy in its object, noble in its design, or 
benevolent in its operation. I[t is with a view, 
therefore, of procuring the united aid of your ho- 
norable bodies, that we now address you; and we 
do so the more readily, inasmuch as by the gradual 
operation of the laws, enacted by the wisdom of your 
predecessors, slavery is entirely extinct in the State 
of New-York. You can come before Congress with 
clean hands. The soil of New-York is no longer 
polluted by the foot of a slave; and in the opin- 
ion of the undersigned, there could consequently be 
neither inconsistency nor impropriety in your re- 
questing of Congress the enactment of laws which 


that in this free and enlightened country, laws 
should exist in the very capital of the Republic, by 
which a free citizen of New-York is liable, without 
trial, and even without the allegation of a crime, to 
ve seized while prosecuting bis lawful business, im- 
mured in prison, and though free, unless claimed 
as a slave. to be sold as such for the payment of his 
jailfees. Nor are such laws dead letters. Many 
of our colored people are employed in various ca- 
pacities, on board of our merchant vessels: in these 
they are carried up the Potomac, and when, as is 
not unfrequently the case, they are discharged 
within the District of Columbia, they are frequent- 
ly seized, imprisoned, and advertised. Outrages of 
this description have been committed every year, 
for some years past; and it is an annual source of 
much trouble and expense to the Manumission So- 
ciety to procure the liberation of those so unfortu- 
nate as to be seized under laws so revolting to eve- 
ry principle of justice and humanity. The under- 
signed aretherefore of the opinion, that the out- 
rages thus offered to the citizens of this state, afford 
sure and strong evidence of the impropriety of the 
continuance of Slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, and imperiously demand the interposition of 
your honorable body. 

With these views, the undersigned, in behalf of 
the Society, by whom they bave been instructed to 
address to you this communication, respectfully 
request your honorable body to pass resolutions, 

framed in decided language, recommending Con- 

gress, without unnecessary delay to pass an att, 
for ever and entirely abolishing persoual Slavery in 
the aforesaid District of Columbia. They would 
also respectfully suggest that the attention of our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress be direct- 
ed to this momentous subject, by a resolution of 
your honorable body. This suggestion is made the 
more readily, inasmuch as precedents for such re- 
quests from the Legislature, have long been upon 
your journa!s, and have been strengthened the pre- 

sent session by the late resolutions upon the subject 
of the Tariff. And your memorialists, as in duty 

bound, &e. 


Wietiam L. Stone, Israri Corse, 
Hiram Ketcuvum, Tuomas Hate, 

Josern P. Simpson, Ezexien W. Morse, 
Manton Day, Josuvua UNpERHILL, 


Rosert Hicks, Isaac Haren. 


Selected Articles. 
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From the African Repository. 
ADDRESS OF THE COLONISTS TO THE FREE PEOPLE 
OF COLOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Concluded.) 
Cattle, swine, fowls, ducks, goats and sheep, 
thrive without feeding and require no other care than 
to keep them from straying. Cotton, coffee, indigo, 
and the sugar cane, are all the spontaneous growth 
of our forests; and may be cultivated at pleasure, 
to any extent, by such as are disposed, The same 
may be said of rice, Indian corn, Guinea cor, 
millet, and too many species of fruits and vegeta- 
bles to be enumerated. And to all this, we have no 
dreary winter here, for one half of the year to con- 
sume the productions of the other half. Nature is 
constantly renewing herself—and constantly pour- 
ing her treasures all the year round, into the laps of 





would soun produce like happy results in that terri- 
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| United States. ) 
) ibis character ourselves, itis only a due acknow- 
: ledgement of the bounty of Divine Providence, to 


© toforeign vessels. 
» increasing. 0 rod 
> the country, consisting of rice, palm vil, ivory, tur- 


> of the world. 


a 


ect, but we are afraid of exciting too highly the 
popes of the imprudent. Such persons we think 
will do well to keep their rented cellars, and earn 
their twenty-five cents a day at the wheel barrow, 
» the commercial towns of America, and stay 
where they are, Itis only the industrious and vir- 
yous that we can point to independence and bappi- 
ness in this country. Such people are nearly, sure 
to attain, in a very fey years, to a style of comforta- 
ble living, which they may in vain hope for in the 
And however short we come of 


say, that we generally enjoy the good things 6f this 
life to our entire satisfaction. 

Our trade and commerce is chiefly confined to 
ihe coast, to the interior parts of the continent, and 
It is already valuable and fast 
It is carried on in the productions of 


toise-shell, dye woods,’golds, hide, wax, and a 
small amount of coffee; and it brings us in return, 
the products and manufactures of the four quarters 
Seldom, indeed, is our harbor clear 
of European and American shipping; and the bus- 
tle and thronging of our streets, show something, 
already of the activity of the smaller seaports of 
the United States. 


Mechanics of nearly every trade are carrying on 
their various occupations—their wages are high, 
and a large number would be sure of constant and 
profitable employ ment. 

Not a child or youth in the Colony, but is provi- 
ded with an appropriate schoo!. We have a nu- 
merous public Library, and a Court House, M eet- 
ing Houses, School Houses and fortifications suffi- 
cient, or nearly so, for the Colony in its present 
state. 

Our houses are constructed of the same materi- 
als, and finished in the same style as in the towns 
of America. We have abundance of goud build- 
ing stone, shells for lime, and clay of an excellent 
quality for bricks. Timber 1s plentiful of various 
kinds.and fit for the different purposes of building 
aud fencing. 

Truly we bave a goodly heritage;jand if there is 
any thing lacking in the character or condition of 
the people of this Colony, it never can be charged 
tothe account of the country: it must be the fruit 
of our own mismanagement or slothfulness or vices. 
But from these evils, we confide in Him, to whom 
Wwe are indebted for all our blessings, to preserve 
us. Itis the topic of our weekly and daily thanks- 
giving to Almighty God, both in public and pri- 
vate, and He knows with what sincerity,—that we 
were ever conducted by his providence to this 
store. Such great favors in so short a time, and 
mixed with so few trials, are to be ascribed to no- 
thing but his special blessings. This we acknow- 
ledge. We only want the gratitude which such 
signal favors call for. Nor are we willing to close 
this paper without adding a heartfelt testimonial of 
the deep obligations, we owe to our American pa- 
trons—and best earthly benefactors ,—whose wis- 
dom pointed us to this home of our nation; and 
Whose active and persevering benevolence enabled 
‘Sto reach it. Judge then, of the feelings with 
Which we hear the motives and the doings of the 
Colonization Society traduced, and that, too, by 
men too ignorant to know what that Society has 
accomplished; too weak tu look througn its plan and 
intentions; or too dishonest to acknowledge either. 
But without pretending to any prophetic sagacity, 
We can certainly predict to that Society, the ulti- 
mate triumph of their hope and labors; and disap- 
Pointment and defeat to all who oppose them. Men 
may theorize, and speculate about their plans in 

merica, but there can be no speculation here, 
The cheerful abodes of civilization and happiness 
which are scattered over this verdant mountain— 
‘ue flourishing settlements which are spreading 





CIPATION. Uy 


around it—the sound of Christian instruction, and} ences, which their habits may render agreeable, 


scenes of Christian worship are heard and seen in 
this iaud of brooding pagan darkness—a thousand 
contented freemen united in founding a new Chris- 
tian Empire, happy themselves, cud the instruments 
of happiness to others,every object, every individual, 
is an argument, is demonstration, of the wisdom and 
goodness of the plan of Colonization. 


and with which, a young and remote settlement is 
but scantily provided. Among these, should al- 
ways be included a good knife, fork, spoon, and 
drinking cup. Strangers will always render a ser- 
vice to the Institution, by bringing with them any 
valuable seeds of superior quality for the garden or 
farm, cuttings of valuable vines, or grafts of fruits. 





Where is the argument that shall refute facts like 
these?-—And Where is the man hardy enough to de-| 
ny them? 


| 





vom the New-Haurmony Gazette. 


NASHOBA. 

EXPLANATORY NOTES RESPECTING THE NATURE AND 
ORJECTS OF THE INSTITUTION OF NASHOBA, AND 
OF THE PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH IT 1S FOUNDED. 
ADDRESSED TO THE FRIENDS OF HUMAN IMPROVE- 
MENT, IN ALL COUNTRIES AND OF ALL NATIONS. 

BY FRANCES WRIGHT. 
(Concluded.) 

Eighthly. It is conceived that, with some excep- 
tions, the Institution of Nashoba will be found most 
suited to young persons, of both sexes, of indepen- 
dent minds and liberal education: men under the 
age of thirty, who have yet their attachments to 
form, and whose feelings are unblunted by long 
commerce with the world, and by the debasing 
spirit of trade; aud young women of mental ener- 
ey, amiable manners and dispositions, and small 
independent property, or in place of the latter, and 
which were yet better, possessing the knowledge of 
some useful occupation in the house, the dairy, or 
the school, adequate to cover their expenses, and to 
proses the well being of the society. It is particu- 
arly recommended to every young man, before he 
visit the Institution with a view to being received 
therein, that he apply himself to some useful trade, 
by making a short but active apprenticeship to a 
good artisan or mechanic,—blacksmith, carpenter, 
sawyer, brickmaker, bricklayer, shoemaker, tan- 
ner, weaver, &c., or to a farmer, gardener, &c. 
The gratting, pruning, and proper treatment of 
fruit trees, and skillful raising of vegetables, plant- 
ing and dressing a vineyard, and above all, the 
manual labor of a farm, the care and management 
of cattle &c. will furnish employment of the first 
utility. Itis also equally recommended ,to young 
women to acquire a previous knowledge of some 
useful employment, Plaiting aud making straw 
hats, spinning, weaving, simple cookery, baking, 
or any of the various occupations necessary to hu- 
man life and social comfort. By this is meant not 
a general or imperfect knowledge of any employ- 
ment, but a thorough and practical one. Let no 
one seek Nashoba with a view of teaching the sci- 
ence of a business, or superintending the work of 
others, All must bring hands as well as heads, 
and above all, kind and willing hearts, ever dispo- 
sed to make light of inconveniences, and to find the 
best enjoyment in promoting the happiness of 
others. Moreover, let none imagine that they can 
enter an institution based on the novel principle of 
co-operation without experiencing inconveniences 
and difficulties both moral and physical. They will 
experience many, and nothing but a strong moral 
purpose—a real heart interest in the success of the 
undertaking, a deep conviction of the truth of the 
principles, which it aspires practically to illustrate, 
can strengthen them to weather such difficulties. 
Possessed of the morai requisites, they will succeed 
and ensure the success of the Institution. Bat un- 
til a sufficient number possessed of these qualifica- 
tions shall be collected at Nashoba, the experiment 
must remain as it is—in embryo only. 

Niothly. It would be weli for every individual to 
bring with him the tools necéssary in his particu- 
lar trade; and Kuropeans, reaching the Institution 
vy way of New-Orieans, may also bring with them 


~ 





a matirass, bfankets, linen, and any other conveni- 


Nashoba is situated fourteen miles from the lit- 
tle town of Memphis, which stands on the eastern 
bank of the Mississippi river, eight hundred miles 
above the city of New-Orleans. ‘Those reaching 
it from Europe by the route of New-Orleans should 
be careful to avoid arriving in that city during the 
midsummer and early autumnal months. By leav- 
ing any of the European ports during the months of 
October, November, or December, they may ex- 
pect to make the pleasantest southern passage, and 
will arrive in New Orleans during a delightful sea- 
son. From New Orleans steam boats, which navi 
gate the Mississippi at all seasons, will land pas- 
sengers and luggage at Memphis, where they will 
find themselves within a short ride, or even walk, of 
Nashoba. Those preferring the Northern route 
by New York or Philadelphia, can make the voyage 
during any of the summer or autumnal months from 
April till November, and may then traverse the 
most interesting pen of the United States, and take 
steamboat, for Memphis, on the upper waters of the 
Ohio. For this route, the spring and early summer 
months are the most convenient, the rivers being 
then full and navigation open.—It may be well to 
observe that this route is the most interesting, but 
the most expensive. 

It is proposed to establish regular communica- 
tions between the society and suitable correspon- 
dents in the leading countries of Europe, Great 
en France, Germany, Holland, and Switzer- 

and. 

At present it will suffice to name the Co-opera- 
tive Society, Red Lion Square, London, and Count 
de Lasteyrie, Paris. 

FRANCES WRIGHT. 
On board the American ship Edward, bound 
for New Orleans, 4th Dec. 1927. 


Foreseeing the probable unpopularity of the 
principles set forth in the foregoing address, I feel 
it to be consistent with the spirit of candor which I 
desire should ever guide my actions, writings and 
conversation, and moreover, a due attention to the 
feelings and, perhaps, the interests of my personal 
friends, to observe that no individual can be con- 
sidered as pledged to the opinions therein explain- 
ed, and openly and conscientiously expressed, but 
the resident Trustees of Nashoba. é 

In my deed of trust I included the names of some 
individuals from a personal feeling of respect and 
affection, and from the sympathy I knew to exist 
between them and myself on the broad question of 
negro slavery, and on the general principles of hu- 
man improvement, and the political liberty of men 
and nations. The deed being also dictated under 
the pressure of sickness, induced by over exertion, 
physical and mental, and which at the time threat- 
ened to prove mortal, I was desirous of leaving to 
them a last testimony of personal regard and confi- 
dence. But it has since occurred to me that the ap- 
pearance of their names in the Deed of Trust, may 
be viewed as pledging them to all the principles 
which that Deed involves, and which the foregoin 
address is intended to explain, while their sacaegial 
friendship for myself might inspire some delicacy in 
expressing their dissent from the same. I souldal- 
lude here more particularly to two individuals; the 
one possessing a public reputation in his own coun- 
try, the United States, and the other a public cha- 
racter in all countries. Let me therefore state, and 
this without previously consulting them on the sub- 
ject, that I bave no ground whatsoever to presume 
their assent to the moral principles and peculia 
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\eews now exposed tothe public; the responsibility 
of which I take singly and entirely on myself 
And the statement here made with respect to my 
personal friends, f would in tike mauner apply to all 
Editors of journals, magazines, reviews or other pe- 
riodical works, in whatever Country or language, 
who may comply with the request, berein preterred 
to them, of inserting this address in their pages. And 
this request I conceive may scarcely be refused by 
any professing to favor the spirit of human euquiry, 
and disinterested efforts, whether judicious or erro- 
neous, made in the cause of human improvement. 
FRANCES WRIGHT. 
On board the Edward, 4th Dec. 1827. 
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SATURDAY, MARCI 15, 
= ed 
Important Movements ts New York. To the politeness 
of a friend, in New York, we are indebted for copies of 
two Memorials, one to the Legislature of that State, and 
the other to the Congress of the United States, relative to 
the Abolition of Slavery in the Districtof Columbia. The 
latter is now circulating for signatures, in the city of New 
York; and a Circular Letter. from the Corresponding Com- 
mittee of the Manumission Society, has also been forward- 
ed to distinguished individuals, in other parts of the coun” 
try, inviting their attention to the same subject. This 
jooks like going to work in carnest; and it cannot, for a mo- 
went, be doubted that these movements will be followed 
by very important results. The Cireular and Memorials, 
aforesaid, will be found in this week s paper. 








PRODUCTION OF SUGAR, 
Br” By Free Labor. ef 7§ 

We inserted a few remarks in our paper of February 234, 
en the subject of raising cotton, by the labor of free men. 
We now copy, below, from the .Vational Palladium, of Phila, 
delphia, some very important observations on the produc- 


j aud I» yiewed rather as a trolic, desired Gy the hands thao 
5 Areadud There ts he says agreai error in public opinion, 
that it takes a large capital and a great sumber of hands to 
| make sugar—and he tells us ** that a man last season in La- 
|fourche, with the assistance of two little sons, ten und 
| eleven years of aze, and anegro girl about the same age, 
| made sugar which -he sold sor $2250, clear of all expenses. 
—The same wa0 made his rollers to grind, of live oak, aud 
his whole expense besides the kettles, did nutexceed $30. 
| Two brotners this season in Attakapas, with their own 
'jabor, (being opposed to the slave labor,) made 20 acres of 
lereole cane, which will make 35 or 40 hogshead of sugar 
| Their profits will amount at least to $5000. But these are 
| particular cases; one hand can and does, tn ordinary cases 


; cultivate four acres with ease, besides corn and o her neces-| walls 





rally are, (strange as it may seem) can soon if they chogge 
purchase their isberty. 

A mater often puts a horse and volante in charge of hig 
siave who returns weekly with the sum of his earnings a cer. 
tain per cent of which is the property of the slave. Day ja. 
borers go out mm the same manner. In fact among both bond 
and free blacks | mark with pleasure a propriety of mMannerg 
and a degree of industry, neatness and comfort not at all in. 
ferior to the whites of the commancliss They are exten. 
sively engaged as mechanics, and when worthy of conf, 
dence ace treated with uniform kingness by tbeir masters. 

} aw not abie to learn the vombeF of slaves in Havana 
whose population is variously esumated at from 145 to 164 
thousand, avout ove third of which only inhabit within the 
The population of the Island is said to be aboy 


jsaries. One acre of good creole cane will make two hogs-| $09,000, of which amount 250,000 are slaves, and ahou 


{| heads of sugar of 1000 Ips, each, which at 7 cents per Ib. is! o4e bundred thousand free people of color. 


/worth $140. Four acres 8000 ib. $560. From tie best io 
formation he could get, $500 to the hand is a common pro- 
|duct. As to the success of the cane in this part, itis be 
{yond doubt. He saw eane of three kinds, viz, the Ribband 

ihe Creole, and the Owhyhee, well matured in September 
‘at Judge Bry's, in Quachite, in latitude, 52 30 © It has 


*| matured wherever tried south of jatitude $3, from South 


|Carolina to Louisiava.” He saw a fair sample of Ribband 
}eane on the farm of Samuel B. Shields. Esq. oo the bank 
jof the Tombeckbee, within fifty paces of the Federal road 
There were three or 
|four barrels of the slipsor seed cane. It was planted on the 
} 15th of March jasti—from misinformation too shallow, and 
}teo thick oreldse. [he grousd was cleared in i$12, and 
|wever manured, sas broken up aod planted in drills, 
jcane laid lateraliy, aller planting it was hot pl yughed, but 
ichopped over twice. The cane was sufficientiy matured to 


== cut early in Nowember. Sic Streids toid him he bad count- 


ed and cul as many as44 stalks from ove singie eye, of joint, 
and from 10 to 18 jointson each stalk trom the product 
of this litue spot, he has planted ai least to acres. 

Mr. MeCoy saw the stalks, or ratian, and believed it 
equal to any ribband cane he ever saw in Louisiana. The 
cate is a hardier plant thea corn or cotton, and is not injur 
ed by spring frosts, as it does not begin to joint till May. 

€ cannot resist the impression made on us by this and 
similar publications, thatin a very few years, not more than 
ten at farthest, we shall make sugar enough to sapply tic 
“saccharise wants” of the United States. In no other 
way can we rid ourselves of our fears for the cotton plan- 
ters of the Carolinas, Georgia, &c: but by supposing a speedy 
abstraction from Cotton growing of the entire region South 
of the thirty-third degree of latitude, a district wich (we 
have nv positive data for the caleulation) now sends to mar- 
ket, vot less than one hundred and fifty thousand bales. 
The“ eel can of that amount from circulation,” to use 
the phrase the politicakeconomists apply to money, would 
dissipate, in a great measure, the present gloomy prospeots 
of those who must plant cotton. 





Norices or Copa. Inaletter to the editor of the New 
York National Advocate, dated Havana, Feb. 5, 1828, the 
following notice is taken of the preseut state of things in 
that Island.— 


Every thing here marks a military government; a city 


tion of sugar, in high latitudes, and by free hands. If the environed with walls aud battiemeuts aod kept by soldiers. 


opinion of this writer be correct, viz. that the sugar cane 


Public opinion has no existence; its salutary voice is pot 
heard. Mts slightest murmur éven, is accounted treason, and 


may be profitably cultivated in the different States and Ter-| that which might prove a Hercules, it is deemed safe to an. 


ritories of this Union, as far north as the 33d degree of lati- 
tude, it will be perceived that an immense tract, comprising 
a portion of South Carolina, nearly two thirds of Georgia 








nihilate in the cradle —Where the people have no interest 
in @ government, it is natural that peopie should fall iato 
‘ignorance; and patriotism, public spirit, aud all feeling of 
| personal glory, in the glory of one’s country, be soun lost, 


and Alabama, half of Mississippi, and the whole of Florida and the mind, sordid and without ambition, sink tothe mean 
and Louisiana, is open to the introduction of this great sta. evel of those who feel no cares but such which concerns 


ple of the tropical regions. Should the attention of our| 
enterprising countrymen be turned to this subject, and) ce 


themselves. 


I had afl my information upset in two minutes by an offi- 
rof the army, about the military strength of the Island, 


cspecially should it be proven that the employment of free-| collected as | supposed from very good authority. The 


Jabor, in the production of sugar, is cheaper than that « 


slave labor, (of which we have not a shadow of doubt,) a! 


mighty revolution will soon be effected ip the trade of the 


western world, We design, ata proper season, and when, ‘!s force. 


f) wilitary gentleman avowed that the island could bring inte 


if 


he field at once, about twenty-five thousand men; eleven 
thousand of which are in and about Havana. Possibly 
:| there are native regiments of blacks on paper to make up 
My other information assures me there are 


‘ ‘ about ten thous he -olled recent: "4 
we shall have obtained the necessary information, to inves- usand of what may be called regular ir ops on 


tigate this subject thoroughly.—in the mean time, we shal! 


ve huppy to receive and communicate ary intelligence that| 4s the rank of captain with menof their own color. 


may be calculated to throw light upon it. 


From the National Palladium. 
Courivation or SuGan.—The last Mobile Register con- 
tains a letter from a Mr. MeCoy on the cultivation of 
the Sugar Cane, which we have perused with much in- 


terest. He lays it down as a fact that every one diving | body of men 
south of latitude thirty-three, who has good lands may | them, woul f 


make sugur. Ti.e business is healthy, the labor far jess 


than in the cotten crep, and cene as easily cultivated as | 


corn after itis planted 
hke coro, and there is little to do duriug the heat of sum- 


mer, and til October or November, when they begin to| any ch 


evt, grind and boil, This lasttakes four weeks or more, 


The crop is finished early in June, | condition of the 


the Island; nine thousand of which are in and about Havana. 
, tn this body aretwo regiments of blacks, officered as high 
These 
blacks are pressed into the service of bis majesty for five 
| years ov the principles of English rmmpressments. Every 
free negro is liable to become a soldier. Having escaped by 
| great and laudable efforts from the slavery in which he was 
| born, or to which he was sold, the King next lays a ‘* legiti- 
mate” claim tohis life and services. 1 should think such a 
with arms in their hands, and taught to use 
d be somewhat dangerous in a negro insurrec- 
tion; their hearts would teach them where to direct their 
fight But little probability exists of any such event The 
blacks on the plantation so far as treatment 
rsoval comfort are concerned, cannot be improved by 
ange that cao be offered there. Those about Havana 
44 the condition of slavery, if trusty and houest as they gene- 


land pe 








It is asserted 
however, that no correct estimate can be made of the popu. 
la‘ion from censuses ulready taken. asa general suspiciog 
has prevailed that some object like taxa‘ion was at the boi. 
tom, and the thanitants therefore often gave in a wrong ap 
count of their slaves, servanis, &c. 


ooo 


CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 


Extract of a letler to the Etlitors of the New York 
Gazetle, dated 


W \sHINGTON, JAN. 19, 

I perceive, with much regret, that almost every 
question that has occupied the attention of Congress 
thus far, has been argued, or rather declaimed Ups 
on, under the influence of extraneous feelings, and 
excitement not legitimately growing out of the sub- 
jects themselves. If you read the Intelligencer, in 
which the labors of the reporters are heaped Olym- 
pus high, you will be convinced of the truth of this 
statement. If vou do not even read af/, but shrink 
as most men of business must, from a task so great, 
eill I think it cannot escape your notice that there 
isa great degree of heat displayed in the debates, 
As well as the art of reporting can do it, the spirit 
and vehemence of the orators are conveyed upon 
paper; but itis the great drawback upon the title 
to applause of these “brief chroniclers”—brief in 
their mode of chronicling, not in the chronicles 
they make—that, do all that talent and eternal fag- 
ging can, they are unable to convey to those who 
read, the impression received by those who hear, 

“The grand debate, ' 

The popular haPangue. the tart reply, 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit,” 
the sense is imparted; but the mannér—the quomod» 
iswanting. The uplifted erm—the flashing eye~ 
the countenance flushed with rage, disdain or en- 
thusiasm—the voice strained to the very top of its 
compass, and even sometimes to an unharmonious 
crack, like that of the E string of a first fiddle in a 
concert—all these are lost. The words come trip- 
pingly from the tongue of our sister Betty, who 
reads the daily paper to papa, around the family 
fireside; but all that is oratorical —all that is fulmi- 
nating, is lost in the process of reporting and print 
ing. 

Such being the acknowledged fate of all reports, 
you can scarcely judge of the warmth to which 
some of the questions lately discussed in the House 
of Representatives have given rise. Among those 
topics on which great fervor has been evinced, may 
be named the D’Auterive claim: the resolution of 
Mr. Hamilton, in relation to a picture of the battle 
of New-Orleans, and the resolution offered by Mr. 
Sloan, to inquire into the Militia Court Martial--all 
subjects more or less inflammatory. Upon the first 
of these matters, upwards of twenty speeches have 
been- made; and all the points of difference upon 
which the interests of the slave-holding and non- 
slave-holding states are wont to split, have been 
enumerated in the most tenacious spirit of animosi- 
ty. I was in the gallery on one of the numerous 
days on which this subject was debated, and he: 
Mr. M‘Dnuffie express himself upon the principles 
involved in D’Auterive’s claim. He spoke with 
more than usual vehemence, and he is ordinarily 
reinarkable for that quality. His gestures kept pacé 
with, and even sometimes seemed to go beyond 
the earnestness of his remarks. Butsuch gesticula- 
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tion was never I believe, witnessed in any other of February, and the latter furnishing Paris papers, The Duke of Wellington having accepird tho 
man. Accompanying every sentence with a down-|to the 9th of the same month. By all these arri-| post of Virst Lord of the Treasury and Prime Mi- 
ward blow of his right arm, his motions resembled vals the editors of the Commercial Advertiser have /nister, has resigned the command of the army. 
hose of Vulcan, wielding a hammer; and 1 could/received copious supplies of foreign papers, French One account says, that Lord Hill is spoken of as 
not but think that a long speech must be to him a/and English. They bave not of course, hart time|his successor. Another says, the duties of the oflice 
physical, as well as mental labor of no trifling na-|to examine one-tenth of them. The following sum-| are to be performed hy a commission, to consist of 
tare. mary, however, is believed to embrace the most Lord Beresford, Sir George Murray, and Sir Her- 
In all these discussions {he presidential question important items of their contents. i bert Paylor. 
enters more or less into the allusions, if not the open | The Min‘stry.—It will be seen that the whole | The foregoing list does not contain the names of 
remarks of most of (he speakers, This theme, worn | London press nas been at fault, in regard to the) the Karl of Eldon, of the Yar! of Westmoreland, of 
thread-bare, is suffered to peep out on nearly all’ probable result of the new ministerial arrange- Viscount Lowther. Notwithstanding the pains that 
pecasions—so that Congress has become chiefly the | ments—the Duke of W ellington having received | have been taken in the formation of this Ministry, 
forum of declamation in favor of, or opposition to, | and accepted the post of First Lord of the Treasu- |we are disposed to question its stability. Its tory- 











the candidates for the Presidency. 





Powys wit: Tue Tyrant.—The editer of the 
4Genius of Temperance,” says he is frequently an- 
noyed by queries about the presidential election, 
and which candidate he is disposed to favor. 
remarks on the subsect as follows: “Our mind is 
o deeply engaged in ethics, that we can pay but 


little attention to politics. We would say, how-! 
ever, that we are dissatisfied with the administra- | 


timof President Intemperance, and of course have 
no disposition to conceal ovr intentions of having 


him.if possible, deposed from office, and of recom- | 


mending his compettitor, the Honourable Mr. Tem- 
perance, to be elected in his stead. We can give 
the most unqualified assurances to the public, that 
the latter gentleman is “honest,’ “capable,” and a 
“friend to the constitution.” 





HISTORICAL DATA. 


The following table of the votes given for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, at the election since 
Gen. Washington’s retirement, is taken from a 
late number of Niles’ Register. 

1796.—President: Adams 71; Jefferson, 68. 
Vice President: T. Pinckney, 59; A. Burr, 30. 

1800—President: Jefferson, 73; Adams, 64. 
Vice President: A. Burr, 78; T. Pinckney, 63. 

1801.— President: Jefferson, 162; C. C, Pinck- 
ney,14. Vice President: G. Clinton, 162; R 
King, 14. + 

1808.— President: Madison, 122, ©. C. Pinck- 
rev, 47. Vice President: G. Clinton, 118; R. 
King, 47, 

1812.—-President: Madison, 128; De Witt Clin- 
ton, 89. Viee President: K. Gerry, 158; Ingersol, 
57. 

1816.—Presitent: Monroe, 183; R. King, 84. 
Vice Presitent: Tompkins 218; opposition divided. 

1824.— President Andrew Jackson, 99; John 
Quincy Adams, 84: William H. Crawford, 47: 
Henry Clay $1. There being no election by the 
people, and the three hizhest being retorned to the 
louse of Representatives the vote was taken there 


by states, and the result was Adams 13, Jackson | 


7, and Crawford 4. 


a 
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| SMiseellancoas ¥tems. 


Frei the New York Commercial Advertiser of F iday Vth. 
‘ERY LATE AND INTERESTING FROM 
EUROPE. 

Since our last publication, foreign papers have 
poured in upon us like acataract. Last evening 
the Britannia, Capt. Marshall, arrived from Liver- 


pool, bringing London papers to the 16th. of 


January, This morning the Packet ship France, 
Capt. Fank, arrived from Havre, whence she 
‘ailed onthe 3d of February. The packet ships 
New York, Capt. Bennett, from Liverpool, whence 
the sailed on the 7th of February, and the James 
Cros per, Capt. Graham from Liverpool, 17th. 
have also arrived. In addition to these, the ships 
NOW England, Capt. Hunt. and Brooklir Ps Capt. 


Dickson, have arrived at Boston. on Wed esday, 


f, . 
‘Tom Liverpool, and the Clematis, from Havre— 


io | 


‘ry and Prime Minister.—The following is the com- 
‘position of the New Ministry, as officially announc- 
‘ed in.the Gazette. It is high Tory enough to 
have suited the old cavalier, Sir Henry Lee. 


| The Duke of Wellington, First Lord of the 
He, Treasury, vice Lord Goderich, 


| Herry Earl Bathurst, Lord, President of His 
Mujesty’s Privy Council, vice the Duke of Port- 
land, 

Lord Lyncurst, continues Lord Chancetlor. 

Lord Klleaborough, Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
vice the Earle of Carlisle. 
| The tton. Henry Goulbourn, chancellor of the 
| Exchequer, vice Mr. Herries. 

The Right Hon. William Carr, Viscount Beres- 
ford, Master General ofthe Ordnance. _ : 
| The Right Hon. Robert Peel, Secretary of State 
|for the [lome Department, in place of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne. poe ae 
Mr. Huskisson remains Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. 
| Earl Dudley, continues Secretary of State for 
| Foreign Affairs. 

Lord Melville, President of the Board of Control, 
in place of Mr. ©, Wynn. 

Mr. Charles Grant, continues Presi.Jent of the 
Board of Trade, and Treasurer of the Navy. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, in place of Lord Bexley. 

Mr. Herries, Master of the Mint, in place of Mr. 


} 





‘| Tierney. 


Lord Palmerston, continuesin the War Depart- 
ment. 

In office, but not in*the Cabinet—His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, Lord High Ad- 
miral. 

Judge Advorate General—Right Hon. Sir John 
Becket, Bart. vice Kight Hon. James Abercrom- 





ie, . 

‘The Rieht Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, William D. 
Adams, and Henry Dawkins, F-sqs. Commissioners 
of Woods, Forests and Land Revennes. 
| Vice President of %the Board of trade—T. F. 


| Lewis, Esq. 
| Paymaster General—Right Hon. W. V. Fitz- 
gerald, 


Under Secretaries of State—Home, 8S. M. Phi!- 


Esq.—Colonial—R. W. Hay, Esq.; the other rot 
vet settled— Foreign—Lord Howard de Walden, 
‘John Backhouse, Esq. 

| Secretary of the Treasury —Joseph Planta, Esq. 
ee G. R. Dawson, Esq. vice T. F. Lewis Esq. 


Lords of the Treasury—Lord Granville, C. HF. 





Somerset, vice Right Hon. M. Fitzgerald, Earl of 


| Mount Charles, Lord Elliott, E. A. M'Naughten, 
Esq. 


Commissioners for affairs of India—The ar- 
rangement is not yet completed, but it is under- 
derstood that Sir J. M*Donald and Dr. Phillimore, 
retire, 

Sir C. Wetherall is appointed Attorney General. 
Sir James Scarlet refosing to ho!d the office. 
| Solicitor General—Sir N. C. Tindall. 
| IRELAND. 
| Lord Lieutenant—Marquis of Anglesea, vie 
| Marquis of ‘Vellesley. 





tt ~ . . . . . 
he former bringing Liverpovl advieesto the 7thl Chief Secretary—-Right Hon. W. Lamb. 


lips, Esq. and W. Y. Peel, Esq.; vice, T. S. Rice.| 


‘ism is of too high a key to suit the present state of 
the public feelingin Great Britain. Mr. Huskisson, 
however, has carried his point, in maintaining the 
ascendancy of the free trade principles, by retain- 
ing Mr. Goulbourn at the head of the Board of Trade. 

The news of the formation of a new Ministry, 
under the direction of the Duke of Wellington, was 
received in freland with very great regret, an‘ 
seems to have inspired not only the leaders of the 
Catholics, but the whole of that population, with 
new energy and increased determination. 

Already a resolution has passed the Catholic 
Board, stating, that on no consideration will the 
Catholics support any public man who gives his 
sanction to any administration directed by the 
Duke of Wellington. 

ee Parliament.—Parliament assembled 
on the 24th Jan. before the arrangements for the 


{new ministry were completed, as the several ap- 


pointments were gazetted on the 26th and 29th. 

The Lord Chancellor read the King’s Speech, 
which will be found below, together with a very 
concise summary of the proceedings of both hou- 
ses thereon. 

In the Commons, Mr. Broughman strongly ob- 
jected to the appointment of the Duke of Welling- 
ton as. Premier. 

The London Courier of Jan 31, says, “having 
already expressed our opinion on the agreeable ef- 
fect which will be produced upon the nation by the 
King’s speech, we ought to add that the conduct of 
the opposition, in the two houses is worthy of 
praise, They have not taken advantage of the ab- 
sence of the Ministers; no discussion arose which 
required their presence, and Lord Holland in the 
Upper House, and Mr. Broughman in the House of 
Commons, appear to have spoken only because a 
speech was expected from them. The Courier 
adds, *the government is profoundly impressed 
with the difficult situation which they have to -fill, 
and with the necessity of devoting their talents and 
‘zeal to measures for preserving the security, the 
‘honor and the presperity of England.” 


! 





| A romer was current on the 18th of February, 
‘that Mr. Moskisson had resigned. It was positive- 


ly contradicted on the day following. 


FRANCE. 

| The session of the French Chambers was open- 
‘ed on the 5th of February. The speech of the 
‘king is said to have been well received by the Cham- 
ibers which were remarkably full—almost every 
member being present. The King speaks with 
imore satisfaction of the battle of Navarin than 
‘does his brother of England. But his M. C. Majesty 
|does not anticipate a war. 

The New York Packet Ship France, which sail- 
ed from Havre, on the 3d of February, and arrived 
on Friday morning, is said to have a cargo valued 
at near five millions of Francs, principally in silks, 

lt is one of the richest cargoes trom Havre, since 
ithe peace. 
| AFFAIRS OF THE EAST. 

The London Courier of the 13th, contains whag, 
it considers animportant article from the Algemeine 
| Zeitung, of Feb. 6, dated from the Russian frontiers 
'whieh goes to show that the Russian Cabinet acts 
strictly in concert with that of Great Britain in re- 
gard to the Turkish and Greek affairs. 
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13 | 
_ Miterary Departuent. 


———* Various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of chatige, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.” 
“= Sahn aL ma 

















From the American Mercury. 
MIDNIGHT. 
‘¢ The fair round ttioon is riding bigh” 
‘Mid orbs that deck a cloudless sky, 
And o’er yon river's glassy stream 
In silence plays its silver beam. 

No sound is heard to move the spell 
That thidnight’s holy claim has spread j 
All, all is silent as the dead-= 

“Not e’en the Zephyrs begin to break 
The smooth bright surface of the lake, 
Or bid the slumb’ring billows swell, 


Oh! who cat antsé at such at hour, 
And feel not fancy’s magic power. 
The stiling fair; whose cleat dark eye 
Might with the stars in beauty vie; 

The marble btow where thought doth scan 
Met signet bright=aye, all the strife 
That burns ‘mid busy s¢enes of life, 
ts hush’d—and ‘neath the brow of night, 
Angels of peace are hovering bright, 

To guard the slumb’ting race of man. 


‘The watchful pilot turns his eye 
To view his favorite ort on high, 
And whilst upon the mighty deep 
His stately bark its course to keep, 
Dashing aside the snow white spray; 
With heart undaunted by the gale 
That whistles tound the swollen sail, 
Sings with delight his simple song, 
As metrily he glides along 
Beneath the Northern star’s bright ray. 


Atid now, ‘mid Lapland‘s dreary shore, 

The wretched exile weeps no more; 

‘Hé hears not e’en the howling blast 

Which o’er the ice-bound cliff doth pass 
Visions of peace flit o’er his mind, 

He dreams of friends, of children dear, 

. Whilst falls affection’s sacred tear. 

Each beauteous scene, each vale, each grove, 

Ii days of youth=he could but love, — | 
He seems in bliss once more to find. 


This world is fair, for joys ‘twas made, 
There's hot a leaf that casts its shade, 
Not yet a flower whose beauteous hte, 
Adorned with midnight’s glist‘ning dew, 
But what the charms of nature shew: 
The why will man, stern, crue) man, 
Attetmpt een heaven's court to scan, 
Transform a paradise so sweet, 
Where peace night ever beauty meet, 


Toone wild waste of death and woe. | 
ESPERANCE, 


MODERN SENTIMENT, 
From the Chinese. 
O datighter of the great Ching Chum, 
Whose eyés like Kassian diamonds glow, 
And wilt thou love thy Fo-Fe-Fum, 
My sweet, my lovely Ho-ang-Ho? 
The swans theit downy plumage lave, 
Where Lano’s wandering waters flow; 
But Gab the swans of Lano’s wave 
Compare with thee, my Ho-ahg-Ho! 
Bix toons have travelled thro’ the skies, 
Ana softly gleamed on Kiang-0, 
Sinée first thy beauty met my eyes, 
Light of my soul, my H6-ang-Ho. 
Oh! when f Glasp thee to my breast, 
Chahg-fu, to whott thé nations bow, 
Shail sot be half so truly blest, 
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From the Boston Statesman. 


ORIGINAL POETRY, 


'* She stood in tears, like maiden all forlorn, 
Whe miik’d (fond wench) the cow with crumpled horn.” 
Warreniana. 
Miss Polly Dolly Adetine 
_ Amelia Agnes Low, 
Was none of Nature’s journe ymen’s 
Unchisell’d work t trow; 
Her forehead was as smooth as glass, 
Het mouth #as a@ straight line, 
And her eyes stood out as visibly 
As letters on a signs 


The “ Venus of the Capitol” 
Was taller than Miss Low, 
But then Missa Low’s diameter 
Made up for it, you know: 
And though she was the ** mould of form,’ 
And wore unrivalled shoes, 
Her waist was not invisible, 
And her feet were * made to use.” 


'T was said Miss Polly Dolly Low 
_ Was waiting to disclaim 
The last sweet monossllable : 
Of her romantic name; 
And every Sunday evening 
She comb’d her golden hair, 
And at the wiudow, pensively, 
Sat “ sighing to the air.” 


And Cupid, little rogue! was kind, 
That is so often cruel, ‘ 
And to Miss Polly Dolly's flame 
He sent a stick of fuel-« 
A tall and handsome man was he, 
The reigning village beau, 
That made his how one evening 
To Polly Dolly Low. 


Ho took a chair and sidled up, 
And said, “I guess as how 
You think Miss Polly Adeline, 
I’ve come to court you now: 
“TI know’'d it,” said the overcome 
Miss Polly, “long ago; 
And on his neck she flung herself— 
Affectionate Miss Low! 





And then got up, quite out of breath, 
Young Ebenezer Stout, 

And spoke again—~"* 1 guess as how 
You didn't hear me out- 

I thank you kindly for your kiss, 





T'was brother Jacky wanted you! ; 
Miss Polly Dolly Low.” 








-—-— ee 
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THE SOMNAMBULIST, 


Paying 4 visit to a friend in the country, says an 
eye-witness, I met there an Italian gentleman, call 
ed Agostine Posari, who was a night-walker; of a 
person who whilst asleep, does all the actions of one 
awake, He did not seem to exceed the age of thir- 
ty, was lean, black, and of an extremely melancho- 
ly complexion; had a sedate understanding, a great 
penetration, and a capacity for the most abstracted 
sciences.—His extraordinary fits used generally to 
seize him in the wane of the moon; but with great- 
er violence in the autumn and winter, than in the! 
spring and stimmer. [had the curiosity to be an 
eye-witness of what wastold me, and prevailed with 
his valet de chambre to give me notice when his! 
tnaster was likely to renew his vagary. One night 
about the end of September, after supper, the com- 
pany amused themselves with little plays, and si 

nor Agostine made one amongst the rest. He 
went to bed about eleven, and his valet came soon 
ufter and told us that his master would that night 














UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 

with a light iu my hand, and saw him lying on his 
back, his eyes wide open, but fixed, which wag q 
sure sign of his approaching disorder. I took him 
by the hands and found them very cold; I felt hig 
pulse, and found it so slow that his blood seemed 
to have no circulation. At or about midnight, he 
drew the curtains briskly, rose, and dressed himself 
Well enough. Lapproached him, and put the can. 
dle to his nose; found him insensible, with his eyes 
still wide open and immoveable. Before he 

on his hat he took his belt, from which the sword 
had been removed for fear of an accident. 


wards and forwards in his chamber several times, 
He came to the fire, sat down in an elbow chair, 
arid went some little time after to the closet, where 
was his portmanteau-—He fumbled in it a long 
time, turned every thing topsy turvy, and after put. 
ting every thing in order, he shut the portmanteau, 
and put the key in his pocket; whence he drew a 
letter and put it over the chimney. He then went 
to the chamber door, opened it, and proceeded 
down stairs. 
of the company falling, he seemed frightened at the 
noise, and mended his pace. The valet bid us 
walk softly, and not speak, because when any noise 
was made near him, and intermixed with his dreams 
he became furious, and ran with the greatest pre- 
cipitancy, as if pursued, 


spacious, and proceeded to the stable. He. went 
in, stroked and caressed his horse, bridled him, and 
was going to saddle him; but not finding the sad- 
dle in its usual place he seemed very uneasy, like 
a man disappointed. He then dismounted, and ta- 
king up a cabbage stalk, knocked furiously at the 
door. After a great deal of #abour lost, he re- 
mounted his horse, guided him to the pond, which 
was at the other end of the court, let him drink, 
‘went afterwards and tied him to his manger, and 
then returned to his house with great 


he was very attentive, came near the door, and 
clapped his ear to the key hole; but passing on & 
‘sudden to the other side, he entéred a parlour 
| where was a billiard table. 
& forwards, and used the same postures as if he 
was actually at play. He proceeded to a pair of 
virginals, upon which he could play, and made 
some jangling. After two hours 
turned up stairs to his chamber and threw himself 
lin his clothes on the bed, where we found him the 
inext morning at nine, in the same posture we h 

But I am hot your beau, left him; for upon these occasions he ever slept 


'Gonmunicate their names throuch the 


naar 











In this equipage did Signor Agostine walk back. 


When he came to the bottom, one 


He traversed the whole court, which was very 


agility. 
‘T's the noise some servants made in the kitchea 


He walked backwards 


exercise, he reé- 


eight or ten hours together. 
His valet told us there were but two ways to re 
cover him out of these fits; one was to tickle him 
strongly on the soles of his feet; the other was ta 
sound a trumpet at his ears. 





The only amaranthine flower on earth is virtue; 


the only lasting treasure, truth. 
ea 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


TO THE 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, | 
The price of subscription is Taree DotLars per ers 
payable within siz months of the time of subscribing— mn 
full receipt will be given, if Two Doxtars anv FirtY 
be paid in advance. 
Subseriptions will not be received for less time - 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and yor trang ron they 
ways be paid in advance by distant py ae af on Of 


t 
uitv in collecting small sums, 4 
ceremnabaliia ° thie rule indispe®” 





thorized Agent. 
a distance, renders a strict adherence t 
sably necessary. ; 4 

Subscribers will not be at liberty to wi 


if they are in arrears. , 
The postage must be paid on all jetters and communict 
tions, received by the editor, through the Pos'-Office- 
Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editon 
South-East corner of Market end Gay Streets, Baltim 


thdraw their names 























have a walking fit, and desired us, if we pleased, 
nine pnd obse I went to his side 











